ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAGE STOP 



Introduction 

1 . Great concern has been felt in recent years about the position of families 
living on low incomes. The Supplementary Benefits Commission are well aware 
of and share this concern — ^it had been strongly expressed by their predecessors, 
the National Assistance Board, who were closely involved in the discussions 
leading up to the enquiry by the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
into the Circumstances of Families which took place in the summer of 1966, 
and the actual interviewing of the families was carried out by staff of the (then) 
National Assistance Board. The Commission have of course very much 
welcomed the various measures which have been taken or are in train to alleviate 
the problem, of family poverty. 

2. Within the consideration of this problem as a whole, the wage-stop 
provisions contained in the Ministry of Social Security Act 1966 have been the 
target of considerable criticism, and demands have been made that the wage 
stop should be abolished, or at least suspended, during the coming winter. This 
is of particular concern to the Commission, as the body which is responsible 
under the Act for the administration of the wage stop. 

The purpose of the wage stop 

3. There is so much misunderstanding of what the wage stop is, and the 
purpose which it is intended to serve, that some basic explanation seems called 
for. 

4. The purpose of the wage stop is not to provide an incentive to a man to 
get work. The wage stop does not require a man to get less when receiving 
Supplementary Benefit than he would get when working. What it does is to 
ensure that an unemployed man’s income is no greater than it would be if he 
were in full-time employment. 

5. The statutory provisions, in Schedule 2 to the Ministry of Social Security 
Act, are as follows : — 

“ 5. — (1) The following provisions of this paragraph — 

(a) shall apply, unless there are exceptional circumstances, where a 
person’s right to a supplementary allowance is subject to the 
condition of section 1 1 of this Act {under which claimants may be 
required to register for work as a condition of receiving Supple- 
mentary Benefit)', 

{b) may be applied where by reason only of temporary circumstances 
the imposition of that condition would be inappropriate. 

(2) Where this paragraph applies, the weekly amount of any supple- 
mentary allowance payable to that person shall not, when added to the 
amounts mentioned in sub-paragraph (3) of this paragraph, exceed what 
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would be his net weekly earnings* if he were engaged in full-time work in 
his normal occupation. 

(3) The said amounts are— 

(a) the net weekly earnings* of the said person from any part-time 
occupation (other than one which is or could be carried on by 
him when engaged as mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraph) 
and 

(h) the weekly amount of any payment receivable by him (whether as 
of right or otherwise) only for any period during which he is not 
so engaged.” 

6. These provisions are in fact a corollary to the provision of section 8(1) 
of the Act which reads : 

“ 8. — (1) A person shall not be entitled to benefit for any period during 
which he is engaged in remunerative full-time work, except in a case where 
this subsection does not apply.” 

7. As benefit cannot be paid to bring the income of a man in full-time 
employment up to Supplementary Benefit levels, the statutory provisions 
recognise that it would be wrong in equity to bring the income of a man of 
low earning capacity up to these levels because he happened to be unemployed 
or temporarily sick when there was nothing which could be done for his counter- 
part in full-time work. Here it may be noted that, on the basis of the Enquiry 
into the Circumstances of Families mentioned in paragraph 1 above, it has been 
estimated that, had the November 1966 Supplementary Benefit rates been in 
force in June 1966, there would then have been 160,000 families living below the 
level of those rates, of whom 20,000 would actually have been receiving Supple- 
mentary Benefit which was wage-stopped and the remaining 140,000 would 
have been families of men in full-time work. 

8. The wage stop is not, therefore, a cause of family poverty: it is a harsh 
reflection of the fact that there are many men in work living on incomes below 
the Supplementary Benefit standard. Nevertheless, the Commission have from 
the outset been acutely conscious of the efiects of the wage stop on the families 
concerned, and therefore they have a clear duty to see that it is administered in 
as fair and as understanding a way as possible. 

Enquiries into the operation of the wage stop 

9. Against this background the Commission decided to make some detailed 
field enquiries to obtain a clearer picture of the actual living conditions of 
wage-stopped claimants. The results of these enquiries are set out in para- 
graphs 14 to 22; but some mention should first be made of two further points 
which arise in connexion with the wage stop, both of which are brought out 
by the enquiry. 

* This expression is defined as follows in paragraph 4(1) of the Supplementary Benefit 
(General) Regulations 1966: 

“ For the purposes of Schedule 2 to the Act a person’s net weekly earnings shall be the 
net remuneration or profit, calculated on a weekly basis, derived by him from any 
occupation or occupations and, in particular, in so far as the earnings consist of salary 
or wages, there shall be deducted — 

(fl) any sum the deduction of which from salary or wages is authorised by statute; and 
(b) any expenses reasonably incurred by him in connexion with his employment.” 
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10. As explained above, the purpose of the wage-stop deduction is to reduce 
full Supplementary Benefit to the amount of the claimant’s net earnings. The 
amount of the deduction therefore depends upon the relationship between the 
claimant’s net earnings and the unrestricted benefit. The larger the unrestricted 
benefit is compared with the earnings, the bigger the deduction will be. There 
are two main things which affect the amount of the full benefit, and will there- 
fore have an effect on the size of the wage-stop deduction. These are (a) the 
number of children — because for each additional child the Supplementary 
Benefit scale rate for that child has to be added to the family’s requirements — 
and (6) the rent paid. In other words, the greater the number of children and 
the higher the rent the greater will be the total benefit of the family to be 
compared with the claimant’s net earnings. Whatever the size of the wage- 
stop deduction, however, it should be remembered that the effective living 
standards of the family remain what they were when the father was in 
work. 

1 1 . Family Allowances, which are payable whether a man is in or out of 
work, are taken into account in assessing the amount of Supplementary Benefit 
payable. If the rates of Family Allowances are increased, the amount of Supple- 
mentary Benefit needed when a man is unemployed is correspondingly reduced. 
Thus the extent to which the wage stop has to be invoked in order to reduce the 
man’s income to what it would be if he were in work is reduced or, in some 
cases, the wage-stop deduction is removed altogether. For this reason, the 
increases in Family Allowances decided upon by the Government will bring 
about a considerable reduction in the number of wage-stop cases, and in the 
wage-stop deduction in the remaining cases. 

12. Secondly, there are a number of other social benefits which are of 
special value to persons — both in and out of employment — with incomes below 
Supplementary Benefit levels. These include rent and rate rebates, school meals 
and welfare foods. There are, however, clear indications that there are con- 
siderable numbers of people living below Supplementary Benefit levels (including 
some wage-stopped recipients of Supplementary Benefit) who do not avail 
themselves of these benefits ; moreover, there are some wage-stopped recipients 
of Supplementary Benefit who do not qualify for benefits which could help 
them, notably people living in Local Authority houses where the Local Authority 
does not operate a rent rebate scheme, 

13. The field enquiries referred to in paragraph 9 above were carried out 
by arranging for a small number of families living on wage-stopped Supplemen- 
tary Benefit to be visited by a team of officers serving the Commission at the 
Ministry’s Headquarters so that first-hand information could be obtained 
about what living on the wage stop meant in everyday terms. In all, 52 families 
in five different areas — London, the Midlands, the North-West, the North-East 
and Scotland — were visited. The Commission would like to express their thanks 
to these families for the way in which they co-operated in the enquiry. These 
few families cannot, of course, be regarded as statistically representative of 
wage-stopped families generally but they do strikingly illustrate the kinds of 
human situations which can lie behind the problem of the wage stop. Paragraphs 
14-22 summarise what the Commission’s officers found and what the families 
told them. 
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Family composition and previous earnings 

14. In most of the families visited the father was over 30 and there were 
three or more children. Most of the fathers had been out of work for more 
than a year: some had been out of work for five years or more. The majority 
had done unskilled — usually labouring — work in the past, and the potential 
net earnings* of most of them were estimated at £9 lOj. to £11 lOi. a week. 
The amount of the wage-stop deduction ranged from under lOj. (three cases) 
to £6 and over (two cases). In the majority of cases (35) the deduction was 
£2 lOj. or less. 

Health 

15. Only a third of the men said they were in good health; 19 were registered 
disabled persons. It was evident that in a number of cases earning capacity was 
impaired by ill-health — some of the men regarded their current low incomes as 
attributable to ill-health rather than unemployment. There was some doubt 
whether the men who suffered from the worst health or the greatest disability 
should have been regarded as being in the employment field at all. Generally 
speaking the health of the wives was better than that of the men; and the 
children were fitter than the parents. 

Ability to manage 

16. Eighteen of the families said they could manage; 18 thought they could 
manage but “only just” or “with a struggle"; and the remaining 16 said they 
could not manage. In some cases the mother was a good manager and the 
husband kept his personal expenditure to the minimum, and the family could 
manage without actually getting into debt; at the other extreme were families 
in real squalor, budgeting on a “hand to mouth” basis and living in a state 
of constant financial anxiety and crisis. Half the families had rent arrears; about 
two in every five had other debts; and the quarterly fuel bills often caused 
worry and difficulty. 

Methods of managing 

17. The total weekly family income in cash mostly fell into the £10-£13 
range, but in some cases it was less than £10 and in one case it exceeded £20. 
There were varied methods of managing these incomes. Half the families had 
hire-purchase commitments, usually for furniture or washing machines. House- 
hold equipment tended to become increasingly inadequate as the period of 
unemployment lengthened. Most of the families used clothing clubs to buy 
clothes, shoes and bedding; in some areas they used jumble sales or second-hand 
clothing shops as the main source of supply. Twenty-one of the families had 
received at some time in the past help with clothing, usually for school uniforms, 
from the Local Authority, and 16 had received a grant for clothing or bedding 
in the past year from the Ministry’s local office. 

Other State help 

18. Cash incomes were in many cases augmented by other forms of help. 
Twenty-eight out of 30 eligible families had free milk because there were children 
under five or the mother was pregnant or a nursing mother — it was noticeable 
among some of these families that the free milk was the only milk taken. Free 

* See footnote to paragraph 5. 
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school meals were also a considerable help and these were taken in 41 of the 50 
families where there were children of school age. Among the remainder were a 
number who said they would not have free school meals because the fact that the 
children needed free dinners became known to their school friends and this 
they greatly disliked. (The Commission welcome a recent statement by the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science that a Working Party is now study- 
ing this question.) It was disturbing to find that very few of the families had had 
free milk and free school meals when the father was working. It may have been 
in some cases that past earnings were sufficiently high to disentitle the families 
from such benefits, but it seemed more likely from what these families said that 
they did not realise they could get these benefits when the father was in work. 
Rent commitments were reduced by rent and rate rebates in some cases, but not 
as frequently as might have been expected. Twelve of the 24 families in accom- 
modation owned by Local Authorities with rent rebate schemes had the benefit 
of rent rebates and 16 of the 52 had rate rebates. Few said that they got rebates 
when in work. 

Other financial help 

19. The presence of earning sons and daughters was a highly important 
factor in helping some families to get by better than others; these earning 
children were usually very generous in the help they gave the family, especially 
with pocket-money and the like for younger brothers and sisters. It was 
encouraging to see that there was little or no indication of second generation 
unemployment. On the other hand, few of these elder children had stayed on 
at school past the age of 15 and few of the younger children were said to be 
going to do so. Financial help from other outside sources was not frequent, 
and usually consisted of aid from relatives, mainly with clothing. 

Food, clothing and fuel 

20. Diets varied a great deal among the 52 families. Several families said 
that they had difficulty in finding money for food on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
(i.e. the last two days before the payment of benefit) ; fresh meat was bought only 
at weekends in many cases ; and items like fruit, biscuits and cakes were frequently 
mentioned as something the families had to do without. Lack of variety in food 
was the factor most frequently commented upon, and bread and potatoes were 
often eaten in large quantities. The standard of clothing was generally poor, and 
keeping the children in shoes was obviously a difficulty with many of the 
families. Similarly, stocks of bedclothes were low and in a few of the families 
were almost non-existent. Seventeen of the families said they had had the gas 
or electricity cut off at some time in the past and about a quarter said that they 
commonly ran short of fuel during the winter. 

Other expenditure 

21. The inability to provide pocket-money, money for school outings, the 
cinema, swimming and watching football matches, especially for the older 
children, was particularly felt by the parents and, they said, by the children. 
Holidays were infrequent and 36 of the families (with 137 dependent children) 
had had no holiday for five years; some said they had never had a holiday and 
never expected to. In the other 16 families where there had been a holiday, it 
was frequently not for the whole family; sometimes one or two of the children 
had been away, or sometimes a Local Authority had provided a convalescent 
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holiday. Many of the mothers were particularly concerned about being unable 
to have their hair done; and more money for entertainments, newspapers, 
cigarettes, and drink were frequently mentioned as being items which the 
families felt they lacked. Most of the families managed however to spend some 
money on cigarettes, newspapers and magazines, insurances, pocket-money, 
sweets and television : about half spent money on drink and pets. The amounts 
involved, except for smoking, were usually not large, and pocket-money often 
was counted in pennies only. Television was often the only source of entertain- 
ment. The general impression derived from the visits was not so much one of 
grinding poverty in any absolute sense as one of unrelieved dreariness with, 
in some cases, little hope of improvement in the future. 

Welfare 

22. Despite the many difficulties within these families, only 17 mentioned 
any contact with welfare agencies other than the Ministry of Social Security. 
Among these 17 the most frequent welfare contact was the Health Visitor. 

Review by the Commission of the exercise of its 
discretionary powers 

23. The information obtained from the Report reinforced the Commission 
in its conviction that it was necessary to undertake a thorough review of the 
whole administration of the wage stop, with a view to ensuring that every wage- 
stopped claimant should receive the maximum permissible payment while at 
the same time preserving, as the Commission have a duty to do, the general 
intentions of the wage-stop provisions of the Act. While the Commission’s 
review was in progress, the Government announced increases in family allow- 
ances; in general, wage-stopped families on Supplementary Benefit will get the 
full benefit of these increases. To this extent the condition of wage-stopped 
families will be improved; and in some cases full entitlement will be restored. 
Nevertheless, in the case of a substantial proportion of families, problems will 
remain, particularly because of the countervailing effect of rent increases; and 
the Commission were in no doubt that it was necessary to proceed with the 
review. 

24. Although the principles underlying the wage stop are basically simple, 
its operation gives rise to a number of practical difficulties. To conform 
with the requirements of the Act, the wage stop needs to be related to the 
earnings which a man is likely to receive in the work he could get, rather 
than to what he may have earned in the past. The estimate of future earnings 
must take account not only of the basic wages payable to men in their usual 
occupations but also of the possibility of overtime, bonus payments, etc. There 
is also the question of what expenses should be deducted to arrive at a true 
figure for take-home pay. The true figure for “net weekly earnings” requires 
account to be taken of any fares and other expenses which he incurs at work, 
and an estimate must be made of these expenses before his net wages can be 
assessed. A further problem is the need to review cases in which a wage-stop 
restriction has been imposed. It is not, of course, possible to review every 
case every week, but clearly the wage-stop figure ought not be based on an 
estimate of an earnings figure which has been made out of date by wage 
increases. There are a number of other problems, but these examples will serve 
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to show the kinds of difficulties which arise in practice in the administration of 
the wage stop. 

25. After careful consideration, the Commission have decided to make a 
number of changes in the administration of the wage stop. These changes, 
which are set out below, will have the general effect of improving the circum- 
stances of claimants who are subject to the wage-stop provisions. 

Normal earnings 

26. Where a claimant has a recent work record, it is not usually very 
difficult to arrive at a realistic estimate of what his net earnings, including any 
overtime and bonus, will be on return to work, particularly if he has a skilled 
or semi-skilled occupation; and where this is possible it is done. But the majority 
of men affected by the wage-stop provisions are labourers of one kind or 
another, and it is difficult to estimate what their net earnings might be if they 
could find a job. This difficulty is caused by the great variety of jobs which 
men in this category might take. A labourer, for example, might work for a 
Local Authority, a nationalised industry, or a small employer; and a light 
labourer could be offered work as a porter, cleaner, sweeper-up, car-park 
attendant, night watchman, or a number of other jobs. To simplify the work of 
estimating net earnings in these cases, figures have hitherto been prescribed in 
certain Regions on a Regional basis, sometimes with different rates within the 
Region. These figures have usually been arrived at on a broad averaging basis 
from information obtained locally from the Ministry of Labour about the rates 
of pay currently being offered for the vacancies for which labourers and light 
labourers are being submitted. 

27. The Commission have decided that in future the wage fixed by the 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities (Manual Workers)* should be 
used as a reasonable measure of earnings for those claimants for whom it is 
not possible to take either an individual earnings figure or the standard earnings 
figure for a particular industry in a particular locality. These are rates paid by 
statutory authorities, negotiated with representatives of employees and kept 
under regular review. Their use will ensure broad uniformity throughout the 
country and provide precise figures for officers to work to, and in many areas 
will benefit labourers and light labourers subject to the wage stop. Where the 
general rates of earnings prevailing in a Region, or part of a Region, are clearly 
substantially higher, a higher rate may be authorized. 



Expenses 

28. The present method of settling the expenses to be deducted from a 
claimant’s earnings in order to arrive at his net earnings for wage-stop purposes 
is to deduct National Insurance contributions and any income tax payable, to 
take off expenses which can be quantified (e.g. likely travelling expenses) and 
then to make a further deduction of 7s. 6d. a week to cover those expenses to 
which a figure cannot be put but which are likely to result from employment. 
These latter would include such expenses as additional wear and tear and 
laundering of working clothes and the extra cost of taking meals out. 



•Group I (Light Labourers) ~ £13 3s. 

£12 8s. 

Group It (Labourers) == £13 8s. 

£12 13s. 



4d. gross (London) 
4d. gross (elsewhere) 
4d. gross (London) 
4d. gross (elsewhere) 
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29. The Commission have decided that the flat-rate deduction of 7s. 6d. 
should be abolished and that, apart from National Insurance contributions, 
income tax and travelling expenses, a deduction should be made only of specific 
extra expenses which are likely to arise on the claimant’s return to work. The 
effect will be that a deduction will not in future be made for expenses such as 
the extra cost of meals out and wear and tear on clothes, on the grounds that 
expenses of this kind are to some extent at least offset by additional expenses 
which arise when the man is at home and looking for work. 

Discussion with the claimant 

30. At present a claimant is advised of the amount of a wage-stop deduction 
only if he specifically asks for it or if he appeals against the amount of his 
allowance. The Commission have decided that in every case where a wage-stop 
deduction is being considered there should be discussion with the claimant 
about his normal earnings and about the amount to be deducted for expenses. 
As it will not usually be possible to settle these matters at the initial visit, the 
notification subsequently issued to the claimant about the amount of his 
Supplementary Benefit, if the wage stop is applied, will state explicitly the net 
earnings figure taken for assessment purposes and the amount by which the 
Supplementary Benefit has been reduced below the normal entitlement. These 
arrangements will not affect in any way the claimant’s right of appeal to an 
independent Tribunal, which will of course remain. 

Review of wage-stop figure 

31. At present, long-term cases are normally reviewed twice a year to take 
account of changes in the wage level applicable to the claimant’s occupation. 
In addition, when wage-rate increases of the order of 5s. or more are announced 
for any industries, the cases of claimants who would normally be employed in 
these industries are specially reviewed. The Commission were concerned that 
under these arrangements claimants whose prospective rates of earnings had 
gone up by less than 5v., especially in the case of wage increases agreed to at the 
end of the period of “ severe restraint ”, would not benefit from the increase 
immediately. They arranged, therefore, that arrears should be given back to the 
date on which the increase occurred when cases of this kind were being reviewed 
in connexion with the October 1967 increase in Supplementary Benefit rates. 

32. The Commission also decided that the “ 5s. rule ” referred to aboveshould 
be replaced by a rule requiring officers to maintain a continuing review of 
earnings rates, with a view to giving effect to any earnings increase as it occurs. 
This will of course be greatly facilitated by the adoption, for the most numerous 
category of labourers and light labourers, of the Local Authority rates. 

Wife starting work 

33. If, in a case where a man’s Supplementary Benefit was reduced below 
full entitlement by a wage-stop deduction, his wife took up work while he was 
unemployed, and the wife’s net earnings (after allowing the statutory disregard 
of £2) were less than the amount of the wage-stop deduction, the Supplementary 
Benefit would not fall to be further reduced. If the wife’s net earnings were more 
than this amount, the Supplementary Benefit would fall to be reduced, but by 
less than the full amount of her earnings. In either case the result would be that, 
if the wife had only been able to take up work because the husband was at home 
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and able to look after the children, the family’s income would be higher than 
would be possible when the husband was in employment. For this reason, a 
further deduction from the Supplementary Benefit payment is at present made 
in such cases under the Commission’s discretionary powers, the object being to 
limit the family’s income to what it would be when the man was working. 
The Commission have decided that, as it is difficult to determine with any 
certainty that a wife would in fact be unable to carry on with her job if her 
husband returned to work, the practice of making a discretionary deduction 
in these cases should cease. The family will therefore get an additional benefit 
from the wife’s earnings of at least the amount of the £2 disregard. 

Disabled persons 

34. It has on many occasions been suggested that the wage stop should not 
be applied in the case of disabled persons. There are however difficulties about 
making such a change; in particular, it would have the result that a disabled 
man with low earning power would then get a higher income than either (a) a 
man who was not classified as disabled but who lacked the physical or mental 
capacity to earn more, or (i) a disabled man who was in full-time work but 
earning less than his Supplementary Benefit entitlement. Moreover, in practice 
it would be difficult to devise and administer a satisfactory working definition 
of disability for this purpose. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Commis- 
sion believe that there are cases where the requirement to register for work as 
a condition for the receipt of benefit could justifiably be withdrawn from a dis- 
abled person and, with it, the obligation to apply the wage stop. 

35. The Commission therefore propose to undertake as soon as practicable 
a review of all wage-stopped cases where there is an element of disability. 
There are long-standing arrangements whereby the Regional Medical Service of 
the Ministry of Health advises the Commission about people’s fitness for work, 
and it is believed that there are a number of cases in which, as a result of the 
special review which is to be undertaken, the requirement to register, and with 
it the wage stop, could properly be lifted. 

36. The Commission also feel that the time has come to examine carefully 
the whole question of the requirement to register for work as it applies to 
people who have a combination of disability, age, length of unemployment, 
etc., which makes them virtually unemployable. It is clear that many considera- 
tions must be taken into account: a very important factor is the psychological 
effect on disabled persons and their families of any changes which may make 
them feel that they are regarded no longer as useful members of society and are 
being discouraged from seeking employment. The review will accordingly cover 
men who might be relieved of the requirement to register on the basis of broader 
considerations of the kind outlined in the first sentence of this paragraph. When 
the results of the review are available, the Commission will be entering into 
consultation with the Government Departments concerned, and they will also 
be seeking advice from their Social Work Adviser (see paragraph 45) on this 
subject. 

37. The Commission have considered specially the position of blind people. 
Some blind people have of course never been in the employment field, and in 
their cases the question of the wage stop does not arise. Others have been trained 
for work as blind persons and may have been in employment. Nevertheless, 
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there may be a question whether they can reasonably be required to register for 
work, and the Commission have decided that in such cases if a man has been 
continuously unemployed for two years there shall be local consultations with 
the Ministry of Labour and the local Welfare Authority about the advisability 
of withdrawing the requirement to register for work. 

Cases of temporary sickness 

38. Paragraph 5(l)(h) of Schedule 2 to the Act (see paragraph 5) gives the 
Commission power to apply the wage-stop provisions in cases where the 
claimant is temporarily out of the employment field because of sickness. The 
point here is that it would be anomalous if these provisions were immediately 
suspended, i.e. if a man were paid more than he could earn, when he was likely 
to be working, or fit for work again, very soon. The present instructions to the 
staff provide that if it is clear from the outset that the man is unlikely to be 
fit for work within about six months, the wage stop provisions are not to be 
applied. If the position is doubtful, or the illness in the ordinary course is likely 
to be of short duration, then the wage stop, if appropriate, is to be applied. If, 
however, it seems likely later on that the illness will continue beyond about 
six months, then the wage stop is removed. 

39. In view of the fact that the great majority (over 95 per cent.) of men 
who are absent from their employment on account of sickness return to work 
within three months, the Commission have decided that it would be reasonable 
to reduce the period for which sickness is regarded as “temporary'’ for wage- 
stop purposes from six months to three months. 

Prisoners’ wives 

40. Where a husband whose Supplementary Benefit is reduced on account 
of the wage stop is sent to prison, and his sentence is for not more than six 
months, the Supplementary Benefit paid to his wife is maintained at the previous 
level in those cases where the full requirements of the wife and children would 
otherwise still exceed the man’s usual earnings. The Supplementary Benefit 
is similarly restricted if, although benefit was not in payment immediately 
before the man was sent to prison, unrestricted benefit, based on the require- 
ments of the wife and any children, would exceed the estimated net take-home 
pay of the man in his normal occupation. The reason for restricting the 
allowance paid to prisoners’ wives in this way is that it would be anomalous, 
and contrary to the general principle underlying the wage stop, if a family’s 
income was increased during the short-term absence of the husband, i.e. so 
that it was more than the benefit payable when he was at home, and more than 
he could earn. The deduction is not made under the wage-stop provisions of 
the Act but under the Commission’s general discretionary powers (paragraph 4 
of Schedule 2 to the Act). Following the line of the decision in temporary 
sickness cases, the Commission have decided that these restrictions should not 
be applied if the length of the husband’s sentence is more than three months. 

Use made of other benefits 

41. The Supplementary Benefits staff are instructed to make sure that 
Supplementary Benefit recipients subject to the wage stop are aware of the 
other benefits for which they are eligible — e.g. free school meals, welfare milk, 
rent rebates and rate rebates. It will be seen from what is said in paragraph 18 
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above, however, that in spite of this advice there are some families who are 
not taking advantage of other State help. The Commission have therefore 
decided that officers should be instructed not only to make sure that each wage- 
stopped claimant understands the additional benefits which are available for 
his family but also : — 

(1) to help claimants to obtain, and where necessary to complete, the 
necessary forms of application, particularly those for rent and rate 
rebates; and 

(2) to check later that application has actually been made. 

Areas of high unemployment 

42. The Commission have considered the suggestion which is sometimes 
made that the operation of the wage stop should be suspended during the 
winter months in areas where there is at present high unemployment. The 
argument for doing so would be that there is no point in restricting Supple- 
mentary Benefit to a man’s prospective earnings when there is clearly no 
immediate prospect of work for him, and that such restriction causes un- 
necessary hardship. The underlying assumption in this argument seems to be 
that the intention of the wage-stop provisions is to provide an incentive to men 
to find work. But this argument does not apply only to areas of high unemploy- 
ment; it applies also to men in other parts of the country who have, for various 
individual reasons, no prospect of work in the near future. Moreover, as 
pointed out above, the essential basis of the wage stop is that it is a corollary 
of the ban on the payment of Supplementary Benefit to men in remunerative 
full-time work. That being so, it appears to the Commission that it would be 
inequitable to suspend its operation while they were at the same time prohibited 
from paying benefit to comparable men who were working, i.e. living at the 
same level of income as the men at present wage-stopped, men who greatly 
outnumber the actual wage-stop cases. 

Implementation of Commission decisions 

43. There is at present very great, and in some cases almost intolerable, 
pressure on local offices following the heavy reassessment programme on which 
they have been engaged in connexion with the recent increases in National 
Insurance Pensions and Benefits and in Supplementary Benefit rates. The 
changes in wage-stop practice agreed by the Commission are being introduced 
as quickly as circumstances permit, but some delay is quite unavoidable. 
Meanwhile, cases in which a wage-stop deduction has been made will continue 
to be visited a second time shortly after the initial visit at which the assess- 
ment is determined, but in any event within seven weeks of the initial visit. 
If on this second visit there are signs of special difficulty, further visits will be 
made not less often than every thirteen weeks. In the course of these visits 
consideration will, as at present, be given to making a lump-sum payment for 
items which may be urgently required, such as clothing or bedding, or 
exceptionally, to increasing the weekly allowance. 

Conclusion 

44. The Commission are aware of, and share, the Minister’s concern about 
the problems associated with the wage stop. These will end only when all 
families, irrespective of whether the father is working or unemployed, can be 
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assured of an adequate income. Until this is so, other remedies for the problerns 
of low-wage earners with families will continue to be necessary, and there will 
be a need for the present combined approach of “ universal ” benefits, and 
those which are subject to a test of income. It is with the latter that the Com- 
mission are directly concerned. The Commission welcome the fact that the 
Government have already taken measures bearing on this problem, for example, 
the increases in Family Allowances, the rate rebate scheme, and the further 
encouragement given to Local Authorities to introduce rent rebate schemes for 
their tenants. They are aware that the difficulties facing families of the kind 
described in paragraphs 14 to 22 of this Report can be mitigated to only a 
limited extent by improvements in the administration of the wage stop alone, 
since the problems inherent in the wage stop essentially stem from the existence 
of low wages associated with family responsibilities. But given the necessity for 
the wage stop, it is of the utmost importance to ensure that it should be admini- 
stered in as considerate a way as possible. This the Commission will do. 

45. The Commission feel that the changes set out above should go a long 
way to ensure that claimants who are subject to the wage stop are dealt with as 
sympathetically and equitably as possible. They will of course be keeping a 
continuing watch on the working of the changes and the general administration 
of the wage stop. In doing this they look forward to having the help of the Social 
Work Adviser who is shortly to be appointed to advise on the social work 
aspects of the functions of the Supplementary Benefits staff. 
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FOREWORD 



With my full support the Supplementary Benefits Commission have been 
reviewing the administration of the wage stop. They have now completed 
their review and have sent me a report setting out its results. 

The text of their report is appended in full. It is a clear indication of the 
Commission’s intention to administer the law on this subject as sympathetically 
as possible and I welcome the decisions they have reached. 

Judith Hartf 

Minister of Social Security. 



10 John Adam Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
2Bth November 1967. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JUDITH HART, M.P., 
MINISTER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

On behalf of the Supplementary Benefits Commission, we have pleasure 
in submitting their Report on the Administration of the Wage Stop. 



Richard Hayward, 

Chairman. 



Donald Sargent, 

Secretary. 

6, St. Andrew Street, 

London, E.C.4. 
14t/! November 1967. 
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